ii2          A PROJECT OF EMPIRE
natural or acquired is in this respect of no consequence. As long as the one country has those advantages, and the other wants them, it will always be more advantageous for the latter to buy of the former rather than to make. It is an acquired advantage only which one artificer has over his neighbour who exercises another trade; and yet they both find it more advantageous to buy of one another than to make what does not belong to their particular trades."1
It is clear that Adam Smith's argument in favour of free imports can only be reconciled with his position on the relative advantage of the home employment of capital and labour, if it is proved that in fact (and not merely as an assumption) the capital and labour displaced by the foreign import will find employment at home. If the result were that the capital would be sent abroad, or if it would not be replaced as it gradually was worn out; and if labour was unemployed or forced to emigrate, the effect on the total of home industry would in general be disadvantageous, according to Adam Smith's ideas of advantage, i.e. from the national standpoint.
In this connection it is noteworthy that Adam Smith states that "in manufactures a very small advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our own workmen, even in the home market."2 And accordingly he argues that it is merchants and manufacturers (as contrasted with agriculturists) who
1 Book iv. chap. ii.                     2 Ibid.